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BUIHUICM QABWBWS. 


The Widow and her Son. 


BY W. IRVING, 


During my residence in the country, I used. 


frequently to attend at the old village church. 
[ts shadowy aisles—its moldering monu- 
ments—its dark oaken panneling, all reverend 
with the gloom of departed years, seemed to 
fit it for the haunt of solemn meditation. <A 
Sunday, too, in the country, is holy in its 
repose; sucha pensive quiet reigns over the 
face of nature, that every restless passion is 
charmed down, and we {vel all the natural 
religion of the soul, gently springing up with- 
in us. 

‘Sweet day, so pure, so calm, so bright 

The bridal of the earth and sky.’ 


Ido not pretend to be what is called a 
devout man; but there are feelings which 
visit me in a country church, amid the beauti- 
ful serenity of nature, which I experience no 
where else; and if nota more religious, | 
think Tam a better man on Sunday than on 
any other of the whole seven, 

But in this church T felt myself continually 
thrown back upon the world by the frigidity 
and pomp of the poor worms around me.— 
The only being that scemed thoroughly to 
feel the humble and prostrate picty of a true 
christian, was a poor decrepid old woman, 
bending under the weight of years and infir- 
mities. She bore the traces of something 
The i 


in her appear- 





better than abject poverty. 
of decent pride were visible 


Iler 


extreme, was scrupulously clean. 


dress, though humble in th 


ance, 
Some tri- 
vial respect too had been awarded her, for 


she did not take her seat among the villa 
poor, but sat alone on the steps of the altar. 
She seemed to have survived all friendship, 
all society ;—and to have nothing left her but 


When I saw her feeb! 


rising and bending her ace 


the hopes of heaven. 
d form in prayer— 
habitually conning her prayer book, which 


her palsied hand and failing eves would n 


permit her to read, but which she evident! 


knew by heart ; 1 felt persuaded that the fa! 


tering voice of that poor woman arose to 


= — 
heaven far before the responses of the clerk, 
the swell of the organ, or the chanting of the 
choir, 

Tam fond of loitering about country church- 
es, and this was so delightfully situated, that 
It stood 


it frequently attracted me. ona 


knoll round which a small stream made a 


beautiful bend, and then wound its way through | 


The 
church was surrounded by yew trees which 
itself. Its tall 
Gothic spire shot up lightly from among 


along reach of soft meadowy scenery. 


seemed almost coeval with 


them, with rooks and crows generally wheel- 
ing about it. I was seated there one still, 


watching two laborers who 


sunny morning 
were digging a grave. They had chosen one 
of the most remote, neule cted corners of the 
the im 
nameless graves around it, would appear that 
hiuddls 


I was told that the new made 


churchyard ; where, from mber of 


the indigent and friendless were ! 


into the earth. 


erave was for the only sonof the poor widow, 





Vhile ] was med 


worldly rank, which extended th 


itating on the distinctions of 


! ~ a 
s Gown into 


the very dust—the toll of the bell announced 


approach of the funeral. 


They were the 
obsequies of poverty; with which pride had 


nothing to do.—A coffin of the finest mater- 


ials, Without pall or coverin was bo 


villagers, The 


sexton walked 


vefore with an air of cold indierence 
’ 1 ¥ . 1 | . 

Phere wet no MOcK Moi tp tive trap 
pings of affected wo, but Uicre was one real 


mourner who feebly tottered after the ccrpse 


T ! " o] | +! 
It was the aved mother of the deceased—tlre 
pool old woman whom J] had seen seated on 
he ne oaftheo «als . I, . . er 
the st -ottne altar. she Was supported by 
' ' . . 
ti friend, wio was endeavoring to comfort 
} ° . ' © ef ° . 
her, A few of the neighboring poor had 
: | ‘ } ' 
med the train, and some children of the 
" —_ — ; 
Viti? wel BUS hand ii hand } ithe 
vith unthi i mith, and now pausing to 
e.8 2 Sf P 
Le with childish curiosity on the grief of th 
mournel 
4 ‘ i 1 ] 
| j i il ti ' 1) ; ’ tit til T { 
the | 1) ! from a bh porch ar 
lin plice, with rT Hi) 
‘ ’ 
hand, and at led by the cler| The i 
' ' 
1c hh { MN t pe icl f chuariuy.— 


The deceased 


pears 


had been destitute, and the 
It was shuffled 
through therefore, in form, but coldly and 
unfeelingly. 


was pennyless, 


| 


The well-fed priest moved but a 
| few steps from the church door; his voice 
jcoul ! scarcely be heard at the grave; and 
never did [ hear the funeral service, that sub- 


lime touching ceremony, turned juto such a 


frigid mumimery of words, 
The coffin was 
On it were inscribed 


I approached the grave. 


sai he 4 
placed on the ground, 
‘the name and age of the deceased—* George 


* ‘The poor mother 


Sommers, aged 26 years. 
| af . 
had been assisted to kneel down at the head 


} - 
of it. 


lier withered hands were clasped, as 


if in prayer, but I could perceive, by a feeble 
| roc king of the body, and a convulsive motion 
vol the lips, that she was gazing on the laste 
relies of her son, with the yearnings of a 
jinother’s heart. 

| Preparations were made to deposit the cof- 
| fin ‘into the earth. ‘There was that bustling 
stir which breaks so harshly on the feelings 
lof ericfand affection ; directions given in the 
coll tones of business ; the striking of the 
spades into the sand and gravel; which at the 
rave of those we love, is, of all sounds, the 


The bustle 


mother froma wretched reve- 


most writhing. around seemed 
to awaken the 
rie. She d her glazed eyes, and looked 
about faint 


Ipproa hed with cords to lower the coffin into 


raise 


with a wildness. As the men 


the grave, she wrung her hands and broke into 


in azony of grief. The poor woman who 
ittended her took her by the arm, endeavor- 
ing to raise her from the earth, and to whis- 
per something like « onsolation—* Nay, now— 


She 


stake her head and wring her 


’ . 9 
nay, dowtt ike ti so sore ly to heart. 


1? ' 
eoud Os 


hands as one not to be comforted. 


As they lowered the body into the earth, 


the creaking of the cords seemed to agonize 


but when on some act ich ptal obstruc- 


her 3 
tion: there was a jostling of the coffin, all the 


the mother burst forth; as of 


) 
LCHUCTHUESS Ot 


harin could come to him who was far 


wid the reach of worldly suticring. 
| could ee no more — tis 


into my throat—iny eyes 
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felt as if I were acting a bi irbarous part in sunk into his grave. “The widow, left lonely | 
standing by and gazing idly on this scene of in her age and feebleness could no longer 
maternal anguish. I wandered to another) support herself and came upon the parish. 
part of the churchyard, where I rewained un- ) Still there was a kind of feeling toward her 
til the funeral train had dispersed, | through the village and a certain respect as 

When I saw the mother slowly and pain-| being one of the oldest inhabitants. As no 
fully quitting the grave, leaving behind her ‘one applied for the cottage, in which she had 
the remains of all that was dear to her on passed so many happy days, she was permit- 
earth and returning to silence and destitu-|ted to remain in it, where she lived solitary 
tion, my heart ached for her. What, thought and almost helpless. The few wants of 
I, are the distresses of the rich!—they have | nature were chiefly supplied from the scanty 
friends to soothe—pleasures to beguile—a) productions of her little garden which the | 


° . . . e | = e i. | 
world to divert and dissipate their griefs. neighbors would now and then cultivate for | 





their elastic spirits soon rise above the pres- | 
sure—their green and ductile affections soon 
twine round new objects. But the sorrows 
of the poor, who have no outward appliances |denly open. 
to soothe—the sorrows of the aged, with Sienna 
whom life at best is buta wintry day, and who 
can look for no aftergrowth of joy—the sor- | 
rows of the widow, aged, solitary, destitute, 
mourning over an only son, the last solace 
these are indeed, 


which these circumstances 
she 


were told me, that | 


What are the sorrows of the young? Their | her, 
growing minds soon close above the wound— | It was but a few days before the time at | 
| 
| 


gathering some 
‘repast, nae she heard the 


was vegetables for ¢ 


A stranger 
be looking 


came out, 
and 
s clothes 
ted and pale, and bore the air of | 


He 


and hastened towards her, but his! 


to eagerly 





around. Hewas dressed in seaman’s 


jwas emacia 





‘one broken by sickness and hardships. 


(saw her 


her years ; sorrows 


steps were faint and faltering ; he sank on bis 


yard, On my way homeward, I met with the | 
woman who had acted as comforter ; she was 
just returning from accompanying the mother 
to her lonely habitation, and I drew from her 
some particulars connected with the affecting 
scene I had witnessed, 

The parents of the deceased had resided 
in the village from childhood, They had in- 
habited one of the neatest cottages, and by 
various rural occupations, and the as 


which make us feel the impotency of conso- |knees before her, and sobbed like a child. } 
- } | 
lation. ‘The poor woman gazed upon him with 4 
It was some time before I left the church- |yacant and wandering eye—* Oh ! my dear, | 

| ~ a ba | 

| 


dear mother! don’t you know your son! 


‘your poor boy George?’ It was indeed th } 


jwreck of her once noble lad, who, shattered || 
onment, had, at length, dragged his wasted | 
limbs homeward, to repose among the scenes 


of his childhood. 


||! 
| 
I will not attempt to detail the particulars | 
of such ameeting, where joy and sorrow were 
sistance |so completely blended ; 
of a small garden, had supported themselves 
creditably and comfortably, and led a happy 
and blameless life. They had one only son, 


who had grown up to be the staff and pride 


still he was alive! 





comfort and cherish her old age! Nature, 
however, 


any thing had been wanting to finish the work 


} : a ip ? : > °f ; » ae ; 
of their age; Oh, sir,’ said the good \of fate, the desolation of his native cottage 
, ‘ - . A. . i oe e | 
woman, ‘he was so comely a lad, so sweet would have been sufficient. He stretched || 
| 


tempered, so kind to every one 
so dutiful to his parents. It did one’s heart 
good to see him on Sunday, dressed out in 
his best, so tall, so straight, so cheerful, 
supporting his mother to church—for she was 
always fonder of leaning on George’s arm 


around him, | himself on the pallet on which his widowed | 
and never rose from it again. 

The villagers when they heard that George 
Sommers had returned, 


mother had passed many a sleepless night, | 
| 


crowded to see him, 


that 


offering every comfort and assistance 


. . v. . 4 Y, 
than on ber good man’s; And, poor soul, | their humble means afforded. He was too 
she might well be proud of him, for a finer weak, however, to talk—he could only look 
Jad there was not in the country round.’ his thanks. His mother was his constant 


Unfortunately, the son was tempted, 
during a year of scarcity and agricultural 
hardships toenter into the service of one of 
the sinall crafts that plied on a neighboring 


river, He had not been long in this employ 


attendant ; and he seemed unwilling to be 


helped by any other hand. 

There is something in sickness, that breaks 
down the pride of manhood ; that softens the 
heart, and brings it back to the feelings of 


when he was entrapped by a press gang and Who that has languished, 


infaney, even in 
carried out to 


| sea, His parents received | advanced life, in sickness, in pain aud despon- 
tidings of his capture, but beyond that they deucy ; who that has pined on a weary bed 
could learn nothing. It was the loss of their. in the neglect and loneliness of a fore ig | 
niain prop—The father, who was already land, but has thought on the mother * that | 
Jufirm, grew heartless and melan: holy, and looked on his childhood,’ that smoothed bis | 





cottage door sud- || 


and ||sight ; 
wildly ||low her. 
| watching him as he slept. 
H anxiously up until he 
! him 


| 
oa 


} 
e |] sis 

however, on inquiry, 
by wounds, by sickness, and foreign impris-| of the villagers 


he was come home! he might vet live to! 
aa ' 
| 


| pious 


! 
| 


| 


| 
| 





} 


pillow and administered t to his helplessness ? 
Oh! there is an enduring tenderness in the 
love of a mother to a son that transcends all 
other affections of the heart, It is neither to 
be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by dan- 
ver, nor weakened by worthlessness, nor 
stifled by She will sacrifice 
every comfort to his convenience ; she will 


ingratitude. 


surrender every pleasure to his enjoyment ; 
she will glory in his fame, and exult in his 


prosperity ; and, if misfortune overtake him, 


|he will be the dearer to her from his misfor- 


tunes; and if all the world beside cast him 
off, she will be all the world to him. 

Poor George Sommers had known what it 
was to be in sic 
lonely and in prison, and none to visit him.— 


He could not endure his mother from his 


kness and none to soothe— 


if she moved away his eye would fol- 
She would sit for hours by his bed, 
Sometimes he 
would start from a feverish dream, and look 
saw her bending over 
when he would take her hand, lay it 
with the 
In this way he died. 


’ 


his bosom, and fall asleep 
tranquillity of a child. 

My first impulse on hearing this humble 
tale of affliction, was to visit the cottage of 
the mourner, and administer pecuniary as- 
tance, and if possible, comfort. TI found, 
that the 


had prompted them to do 


good feelings 


every thing that the case admitted, and as the 
poor know best how to console each others 
sorrows, I did not venture to intrude. 

The next sunday I was at the village church ; 


I 


down 


|whe n, to my surprise, I saw the poor old 


‘woman tottering the aisle to her 


accustomed seat on the steps of the altar. 
She made an effort to put on something 


was exhausted within him, and if} like mourning forher son ; and nothing could 


be more touching than this struggle between 


affection and utter poverty : a black 
faded black handkerchief, 


and one or two more such humble attempts 


ribbon or so—a 
to express by outward signs that grief that 
passes show. When I looked around upon 
the storied monuments ; the stately hatch- 
ments; the cold marble pomp, with which 
orandeur mourned magnificently over depart- 


- and turned to this poor widow, 


ed pride ; 
bowed down by age and sorrow at the altar of 


God, 


praises of a pious, 


and offering up the prayers and 


though a broken heart, I 


her 


| felt thatthis living monument of real grief was 


worth them all. 
I relaied the story to some ofthe wealthy 
and they 


They exerted themselves 


members of the congregation, 


were moved by it. 


to render her situation more comfortable, 


and to lighten her afilictions. It was ; how 


ever, but smoothing a few Steps to the grave. 


Iu the course, of «a Sunday or two after, she 


wus missed from her usual seat at church, 
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and before [ left the ne 
with a feeling of satisfaction, that she had) 
quietly breathed her last, and had gone, to| 
rejoin those she loved, in that world where 
sorrow is never known ; and friends never 
parted, 





For the Rural Repository. 
My Adventures. 
PART III, 


For many days our good ship went rejoic- 
ing on her way, but a long calm succeeded in | 
which nature and all existence seemed stag- | 
nated, and the sun, as he fulfilled his mono- | 
tonous mission, was the only moving object} 
in the whole field of vision. 


during nearly a week, 


There we lay, | 


| 
* Like a painted ship, 
Upon a painted ocean.’ | 
Our awnings were spread, and the men | 
forbidden to work or-walk in the sun which, 
without protection was absolutely sievellidar| 


ighborhood I heard—) drawing one end of the rope through his left| 


_ necessary to keep a sober face before the | 


he might answer for a jury mast. 
about long fellows my boy,’ continued Jeremy, | 


The wind-sails were of no benefit, for there | 


. . . . i} . ° 
was not a breath of wind to fill the flapping | his share of the general amusement by telling 


canvass, or ripple the ocean's motionless face. | 


At such a time, a man must look to his com- 
panions for relief, and ifthere is aquarrelsome 
fellow among them the best way is to throw 
him overboard at once. IT was happy in the | 
Talbot 


was generous, fearless and good tempered, 


society which now surrounded me. 


desirable qualities any where. The first mate, 
Mr. Jeremy Butler was as singular in charac- 
Mr. Butler was 
a humpback and not more than four feet in 
stature, 


ter and habits as in person. 


This circumstance did not however 
lessen him in his own opinion. A more con- 
sequential person [ never saw. His height 
on shipboard he considered a positive advan- 
tage. ‘It takes me to walk between decks’ 
the lite man would say, and nothing pleased 
him more than to see some tall fellow knock 
his head against the beams. <A sailor over 
five feet was his aversion. 
I ever received from him was a threat occa- 
sioned 


by my laughing at his grotesque 


appearance, as he was swearing one day at a 


The first salutation 


great six footer of a fellow in the main top, | 


resembling a monkey making grimaces at a 


bear. Jeremy said nothing at first, and 
though he ‘ looked daggers, used none’ till he 
had exhausted his vocabulary of hard names 
upon the man in the top, among which the 
words ‘long lubberly rascal’ were pronoun- 
ced with most emphasis and bitterness, when 
he beckoned metohim, Observing a piece 
of rope in his hand, I complied rather reluc- 
tantly. 


‘Dye see this nice bit of rope, 


youngster’ said he. T assured hin that I did, 
‘Well, unless you want me to freshen your 
headway overboard with it, IT advise you 
hereafter to clap a stopper on your imperti- 
ha!’ 


continued Jeremy, increasing in rage and 


nent jaw. Laughing at me, was vou, 


hand—‘ Oh, no! Mr. Butler’ I replied, * not 
at all, Sir, it was that long man in the top I} 
was laughing at.” ‘Ali! ah! that indeed, that | 
IT should | 


have laughed myself at the fellow only it is| 


| 


indeed! you was perfectly right. 


ship’s company. Now what's such a long 
chap as that good for, unless in case of wreck | 


Talking | 


bo 
} 


relapsing at once into perfect good humor, | 
‘there was an officer in our mess on board | 
the privateer S. in the late war, so tall that he| 
had to sit down to put his coat on.’ 

Manuel Rebus, the second mate, was a 
young Spaniard, very grave in his deport- 
The cabin | 
was not very large, but there were three plea- 


iment and attentive to his duties. 


sant state rooms with two births in each, in 
one of which located myself. Rebus played 
the flute well, and Talbot sung with consid- 
erable taste and effect, while Buder supplied 





yarns, of which he had any number on hand. 


Tv } , + 
He had a fine Newfoundland dog who seer you, Signor. 


—— 





keeping a better look out. After duly dis- 
secting him, he is cooked and eaten, but I 
confess 1 was never tempted to taste the 
delicate food. 

If I had before doubted the object with 
which the Traveler was fitted out for her 
voyage to the Coast I might have learned it 
from a conversation which took place one 
day between the three worthies who guided 
the destinies of our ship. They were sitting 
at the table engaged in their usual pastime of 
cigars and brandy. ‘ Was’nt it somewhere 
about this latitude, Captain’ inquired Jeremy, 
‘we fell in withthe French cruiser last year?’ 
‘No! don’t you recollect, we were on the 
southern coast of Cuba.’ ‘Qh, true, so it 
was, So it was, well, it was a singular incident 
any how! You was not with us then, Rebus ?” 
‘ No,’ replied the grave Spaniard, ‘if I may 
inquire, what was the incident ?’? ‘Yes, you 
may inquire, and perhaps I'll answer you. 
But first, suppose you scull that moderate 
quantity of aqua fortis a lithe more this way 
That Pll do. My respects to 
Well, as the Captain here says 


if you please, 


either the hero or a very important personage || We were running smoothly along before the 
| . . 

in all his stories. The number of the crew) trades, when one morning just at daybreak 

would have excited suspicion in an older || What should heave in sight but a large water- 


person than myself, which their employment 
during one of the calin days, in hoisting guns 
out of the hold would by no means have 


diminished. As it was, I soon learned that 


spout about two miles distant on our star- 


| board quarter, and between us and it, perhaps 
‘half way a French armed schooner, looking 
very much like one of those cruisers which 





the Traveler visited the coast of Africa for 
other commodities than gum and ivory. 

Day after day of unchanging sunshine. 
The winds and waters were in a 


mood. Tn such weather, as Mr. Butler aptly 


observed, an old woman might put to sea in| 


atub, A table was brought up from below 
ind set under the quarter deck awning, and 
there we made our meals, during the continu- 


Here 


cards, chess, backgammon, liquor and cigars 


anee of the pleasant weather. too, 


limblike | 


|| are kept in commission to put down the 
Slave Trade,’ suid Butler with a knowing 
‘grin: * Well, the waterspout seemed to be 
making sail rather faster than either of us to 


such a degree that we deemed it necessary 
to fire one or two guns by way of breaking 
‘it. Whether this effect is occasioned by the 
shot, or merely by the concussion produced 
| by the discharge of the gun, I am not at pre- 
| sent able to inform you, Mr. Rebus, but, in 


‘the mean time will trouble you for that 
| 


were in constant requisition. The men slept ‘brandy which seems to be in a manner 
= ’ . 

and smoked and swore. Now and then a| becalmed under your lee.” Mr. Rebus push- 

shark appeared astern, and for a moment all//ed him the bottle and he proceeded, * How- 


was lively. A hook baited with pork was 
thrown overboard, all watched the monster 
with anxiety. At first he approaches some- 
what carelessly, loiters about the inviting 
object, nibbles warily at one side of it, and 
then, as if not altogether satisfied with the 
result of his investigation, sails slowly away ; 
He is not long absent however, for if he has 
had suspicion probably his appetite overcomes 
once more he 
For 


then, rolling 


his reasou or instinct, and 


draws near the dangerous temptation. 


wmoment he surveys it, and 


over on his back, makes a greedy snap at the 


seducing morsel. Tn an instant he finds 


himself in another element, and is drawn 


flouncing upon deck. It is singular with what 


delight the men cut up the rascal, talking all 


| ever this may be, we fired with shot, and 
| unluckily instead of hitting the spout our 
| ball landed in the schooner’s hammock net- 
| tings just as the men were stowing away their 
lhammocks. Aloft 
Johuny Crapeau not seeing it was all a mis- 


went the tricolor, and 


take, luffed up at once into the wind, and 
before we had time to luff also gave us a 
raking fire. This did us but little injury only 
cutting away a brace or so and maiming one 
or two gentlemen of color who were taking 
passage with us for the Havana. Of course 
we had to return the compliment, and not 
knowing you perceive but what she Was a 
pirate under French colors we determined 
to fight both her and the waterspout. Very 
Inckily we had on board a shifting twelve 
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pound carronade, which, on our coming to 
close quarters did excellent service. At the 
first discharge we carried away the fellow’s 
galley, cook and all overboard, and the way 
for about ten minutes we threw the balls into 
A squall 
shortly after separated us, and we saw no 
more of the Frenchman,’ 

I have before remarked how much of our 


the frog soup was wonderful. 


happiness atsea depends upon our companions, 
They are our world, 
as in society on shore where-you may adopt 
toa despicable enemy Uncle Toby’s languag: 
to the fly, ‘There is room enough in the 
world for me and thee.’ There is not room 
enough on board a ship for two unfriendly 
individuals. They mustlive together, perheps 
mess together, sleep within a few feet of 
each other, perform the same duties and pass 
We 
had a mouokey on board the Traveler, who 
shewed that he fully appreciated the correct- 
ness of the foregoing hints. A long and 
deadly enmity had subsisted between him and 
a favorite parrot of the Captain’s. It may be 
that this Hl will was excited by the superior 


It is not on shipboard 


months in most thamiable proximity. 


estimation in which the bird was held by all 
hands, whereas Jacko who was very mischiev- 








| 





cranny of the ship and a simultaneous peal of | 
| 
thunder woke me rather abruptly to a ar 
of scene. The vessel was encountering tre-! 


mendous waves, at every shock of which her) 
| 


ing roar of the blast fell on my ear with a fury 


strongest timbers trembled, and the increas || 


perfectly appalling. There was a great up- 


roar on deck. in the midst of which T was able 
to distinguish the shrill voice of the first) 


mate, hailing a man aloft. ‘Cross trees) 


there! how many more times have I got to| 
ask if that fid is out? IT could not hear the! 


answer, but coucluded from what followed, it 
‘Bear a hand with 


was not very favorable. 


it, you long lazy scoundrel, You call your- 


selfa sailor do you? Sailor! you d——d 


humbug. Are you ready yet, Sir’ ‘Aye,| 
aye, Sir, lower away.’ I now resolved to, 


make ny way to the deck, for I had never 


before witnessed any thing like a storm. 
They were sending dowu top-gaflant masts ; 
the mainsail was already clewed up, the mizen | 
j 


- 


topsail furled, and fore and main topsai 
close reefed. The rain was coming down in 
a deluge, and over the thick, black mantle of 
stormy clouds that bid the sky, the lightuing 


flashed in a constant, devouring blaze, shew- 


i| git 
jing a gloomy and pitiless heaven above, and 


. . . . | 
ous, and stole every thing in his reach, often 


got his ears boxed for his impudence. 
sides this, the parrot’s constant reiteration 
of ‘ Pretty Poll’ undoubtecly led the monkey 


Be-|| 


the waves for leagues around tossing in wild, 


and terrific tumult. Themen had got throuzh 


their hard work aloit, and were now drawing 


tal pawilngs over t 
| 


10 suppose that she desired to institute invi- | 


ious comparisons between her beauty and 


his ugliness. What was worse yet, he could 


never vetasly cuifat ber, as Dutler’s dog, | 


who went by the classical appellation of 
‘Old Grimes,’ uniformly sided with th 
weaker party. Que unfortunate day, how- | 
ever, the parrot bad perched upon the 


starboard cat head and was taking a comfort- 
able hap. The rascally ape Saw ber oapro- 
cunningly 


then crept stealthily forward stopping every 


tected situation, looked 
few feet to gaze behind him, ‘ Old Grimes’ 
was no where insight, and scrambling up the 
forecastie like a lamplighter he placed one 
paw upon the gaudy erest of poor Poll, and 
lifting her gently up, dropt her overboard. 
The parrot was with difficulty saved, and a 
cord by which in fiture one of Jacko's legs 
was held fast, prevented his doing farther 
damave. 


Our 


calm and peaceful, 


voyage was not destined to remain 
At the close ofa serene, 
beautiful day, Thad turned in, heartily 
of doing nothing. Talbot sat by the table, 
reading by the imperfect light of a lunp. 
Butler was amusing himself with pulling the 
ears of his dog. So still was the ship that, 
closing my eyes, | might have deemed my- 
fi 


Nad | ell cently on 


seif in iy bed at home. 
but 


ee} 
Ll did not sleep long. 


me, A sharp, 


bright flash that seemed to pervade every 


}} ibe 


piore 


hen coops with 


| 


arounag, | 


| 


he to secure them 
Butler was standing 
As for 
ot, having seen all snug, he was prepar- 
‘Ha: 
he 
Ilave you said your prayers yet?’ 


hu 


Sw ee | 


cuus 


the 


ar the wheel. talki: 


against titan. 


with Rebus, 


to below. youngster,’ said 


as espied mie, 


‘a dirty 


over thre 


the 


this moment a ve sca broke 


weather bow, ing the lookout on 


‘castle O;l VIS legs, ¢ apsizine hall a dozen 
a 
ell 


} ly] 


ib OGG 


thelr Inmates, and nearlh 


porker with her interesting 


orowhing | 


liter of young ones. The pigs squealed, the 


‘ 
t 


chickens made all manner of distressed 


noises, and the little man, after bestowing 


one curse on the fellow at the wheel, laughed 


re veal d 


loud and long, looking, by the gleams that 


face 


! 
tian 


his stoeular aug tourm, more 


erimuing 


‘ir. lik Lb 


a Huan beg 


‘| 


at 


ip 
sUp- 


hit 


heep you 


‘Well, * he said at leneth 


pose you Can spare me now, and Clg 


1) ’ , - 
belis ] ll relhheve 4 preuan tuiahiv. 


| 


conductors careiuily ricged out, i id thre 
vind freshens much, let the Captain know it 
Ibs the wi those he } nay as well | 

secured, Tere, Harris, lish up tho hen- 
COO} in, and d’ye hear, ove ortwo of 
you cl] on to that old sow’s u 1 riveing 
ud put her in irons lf she dou't muzzle 
her t hip trap forthwith, Vil e hei lip 
Haale We pera caogzen. $ tHe first 
mate descended to the « i, Whither [ fol 
lowe! him, glad to escape the rain, the vio- 


lence of which in these latitudes no perso 
‘an conceive who has not been a witness to 
them. Mr. Butler, after striking a light and 
swallowing a strong potation of brandy, be- 


took himself to his birth, informing me that 


if I wished to sit up, and amuse myself with 


reading, he would lend me ‘A Narration of 
dreadful Shipwrecks,’ which would undoubt- 
edly I gratefully 
declined, the edifying ofier, and tried once 


be very entertaining. 


more to woo coy sicep. 

The return of morning brought no dimim- 
ution of the bad weather, but the spirits of 
all hands seemed to rise in proportion to the 
Talbot, as he always 
The 


Traveler, bowed down by the blast, still rush- 


violence of the storm. 
did, shewed himself a prime seaman. 


led gallantly onward sending the opposing 
It 


has been said that in a scene like this, when 


waves in clouds of spray over her deck. 





the deep lifts its hands on high and the powers 
of the air are combined against the frail bark 
which struggles like an atom in the seeming 


chaos, man may deeply learn his insignifi- 
, L 

(cance. I humbly think shat there he may 
jlearn his greatness, For there, upon the 
} 


'vast and troubled waters is his little vessel, 


the work of human ingenuity, riding buoy- 


ently on the highest billow, while human 
skill and daring keep the storm at bay, and 
carry her through the warring elements, un- 
scathed and triumphant. 

It was not till night again set in that the 


gale abated. "The sea still ran very high, but 
the wind, though strong, blew no loager in 
fitful and irregular gusts; Before the middle 
watch, topgallant masts were again got up, 


topgallant yards crossed, three reefs shaken 


i 
out of the topsails, and the main tack hauled 
aboard. ‘The sky too presented favoring ap- 
pearances, and as I was descending the com- 
panionway T paused to observe the first, and 
The 


fragments of a thick cloud were separating, 


only opening in the dark canopy above, 

and in the blue space from which they sul- 
lenly retired, one pearly star was shining like 
the solitary fire which burns upon the altar of 
Hope, when all the other lights of the heart 
O.P. B. 


have gone out, 


Weppine Ruxcs.—The singular custoin of 


|| wearing wedding rings, appears to have taken 


itsrisecamong the Romans. Before the cele- 
bration of their nuptials, there was amecting of 
friends at the house of the lady’s father,to settle 
ihe articles of the marriage contract, when it 
reed that the dowry should be paid down 


On this 


‘commonly a feast at the con- 


Vid al 
ithe wedding Gi soon alter, 
Si ee | 


Ci 


IOV LIePe Was 


usion of which, the man gave to the Wwomana 


ring as a pledge, which she put on the fourth 
finver of thelefthand, becvuse it was believed 
that anerve reached from there to the heart, 


uid a day was then fixed for the marriage, 
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FRANKLIN. 





WrOGWAW UW 
Beniamin Franklin. 
a native of Beston, 


The 


BensamMin FRANKLIN, 
was born on the 17th January, 1706. 


having found avessel in the harbor, bound to 
T Tar hea > . nee ’ ¥ 
New-York, he engaged a passage, and after a 


prosperous voyage ofa few days, he landed at 


that city, where, having endeavored for some 


‘time in 


4 | 
paternal branch of his ancestors inhabited the | 


His 


mother was a native of Boston, and was de- 


county of Northampton, in England, 


scended from one of the principal settlers of 
New-England. 
ered in learning the rudiments of his native 
language, his parents believed him endowed 
with more than ordinary genius, an | resolved 
to raise him to the profession of a clergyman. 
Before he had reached his eighth year he had 
attained a great reputation in his class, for in- 
dustry and capacity. But these academical 
honors, and hopes of ecclesiastical distinction, 


were of short duration, for towards the end of 


the first year his parents discovered that the 
education would far 
For 


years he was employed in his fath r’s store, 


expense of collegiate 


exceed their slender revenues. two 
who was a chandler and soap boiler, but 
conceived an 
This 


scheme he was obliged to relingnuish, as his 


disliking the occupation, he 
ardent inclination for a sea-faring life. 


father, who had already lost a son upon the 
Ile 


bound to his own brother as the printer of a 


sea, violently opposed it. was finally 


newspaper. The newspaper conducted by 


his brother, being the only vehicle of the 
kind in New-England, andthe second which 
had been established in America, engrossed, 


with much interest, the attention of the 


4 4 saxcl . 
Suton account of some misunder- 


standing, between him and his brother, he 


was compelled to leave his native place ; and 


From the facility he discov- 


vain, to occupation, he 
with a faint 
Philadelphia. He 


perceived himself, at the age of 17 years. 


procure 
proceeded onwards 
better fortune, to now 
thrown upon the mercy of the world ; at the 
distance of 400 iniles from his native home. 
His 


appearance at Philadelphia, on this occasion, 


with but a single dollar in his pocket. 
was not a litthe romantic. He is represented 
as making his entrance into Market-street, 
with a roll of bread under each arm, with his 


pockets enormously distended by shirts and 


stockings, which he had crammed into them 


on leaving the boat; and thus accoutred, 


walking, in the solemnity of a Sunday morn- 
ing, through the principal streets of the city. 
An appearance so singular, drew upon him, 
even in those days of native simplicity, the 
observation of the inhabitants, among others, 
of his future wile, in whose eyes he made, it 


seems, ‘a very awkward and ridiculous 


figure.’ Having eat a portion of his bread, 


and bestowed the remainder on a fellow- 


passenger, he sought a draught of water from 


the Delaware. Here he obtained employ- 


went as Compositor in one of the printing- 


houses. He visited England a short time 


afterwards, and remained in 


he obtained employment in one of the most| 


considerable printing-houses in that 


By his temperate habits and rigid economy 


he procured not only a decent subsistence 


for himself, but the means also of relieving 


the necessities of his friends, 


hope of 


Having resided fora year and a half in the 
British capital, and growing tired of the 
unformity of his life, he conceived a scheme 
with an enterprising companion, of traveling 
But by 


intervention of a mercantile 


through the continent of Europe. 
lithe accidental 
friend, these designs were interrupted ; he 
persuaded him to accompany him as clerk, 
aud on the 22d July, 1726, they set sail for 
America, aud arrived at Philadelphia on the 
Lith of October. 
(whose maiden name was Read; whom he 


In 1730, be married a lady, 


jad courted before his departure for England, 
had forgotten during his absence, and now 
To 


Franklin has recommended his own example 


espoused in her widow-hood, others 
of early marriage, as an incitement to indus- 
try, a pledge of honesty, and especially, as 
a preventive against disreputable attachments 5 
he himself was not entirely 
advice which as long as the 


which 
An 


means of existence are practicable, as it 


from 
exempt. 


corresponds with the disposition of human 
nature will rarely be questioned or disobeyed. 

Soon after his return to America, in 
cennexion with several young men of respecta- 
ble character and abilities, he instituted a 
club, denominated the ‘Junto,’ in which 
were discussed, moral and political subjects ; 
an association which endured with undimin- 











ished reputation, for 30 years, and was at 
jlast succeeded by the present Philosophical 
| Society. In 


}continued 
* Poor Richard’s Almanac ;’—Of this Alman- 
were distributed 
every year. The last, of 1757, in which 


1752, he commenced, and 


for 25 years, the publication of, 


sac, ten thousand copies 
jhe collected the principal matter of the 


‘preceding numbers, was republished in 
‘various forms in Great Britain, and thence 
itranslated into foreign languages, was disper- 
sed and read with great avidity throughout 
In 1736, he 


clerk of the general assembly, 


ithe whole continent of Europe. 
'was chosen 
the 
Philadelphia ; 


and in following year, postmaster of 


and being no longer over- 
whelmed by the blasting influence of domestic 


necessities, his genius began from this time 


‘to emerge, and to be employed in schemes 
1741, he 
the publication of a ‘General Magazine and 
sritish Planta- 
which he conducted in addition to his 


of public utility. In commenced 


| Historical Chronicle for the 
| . 

| tions,’ 
Bs : 
iGazette. By the governor, he was commis- 


sioned justice of peace; soon afterwards 





London, where | 


City. | 


alderman; and by the corporation cne of the 
comunon council of the city. He was elected, 


| 
|} in 1744, amember of the provincial legislature, 
ind so unlimited a popularity did he obtain in 
that assembly, notwithstanding his deficient 


eloquence as a public speaker, that his 


election was repeated for ten years without 
About the year 
|| 1745, he discovered various properties of the 


the solicitation of a vote. 
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as the means of accumulating, ij Germany, and in ‘the year following, to | 
retaining, and discharging any quantity of | Paris. In the latter place he was received 
the electric matter with safety. He was the i with marks of unusual distinction. He was 
first who fired gunpowder, gave magnetism | introduced to Louis, XV, and to the differ- 
to needles of steel, melted metals, and killed |}ent members of the royal family, and was 


Leyden Vial ; 


avimals of considerable size, by means of entertained amongst the nobility and gentry | 


electricity. 
From his observations upon this fluid, he 


was at length induced to imagine its identity | 


with lightning. 
explain, upon this principle, the theory of | 
thunder-gusts, and of the Aurora Borealis ; 


He attempted, therefore, to | 


with all 
courtesy for which the French nation is so 


of the court the hospitality and 
distinguished. 

The which the Britsh 
ministers had formed of taxing the colonies, 


famous project, 


‘had been communicated by their agents to 


. | . . . =o * 
and in 1749, conceived the design, the most the provincial assembly in 1764, some time 


sublime perhaps, that has entered the imagi- | 
its lightning, and terrific | 
energy, harmless into the bowels of the earth. 
The degree of Masters of Arts was conferred 
upon him by Yale College, and that of Cain- | 
bridge, in honor of his discoveries. In 1758, 

he was sent by the provincial assembly, to 
conclude a treaty with the Indians at Carlisle ; 
and in the following year was appointed on a | 
more important mission, to Albany, where |r 


conducting its 





the British government had assembjed a 
congress of commissioners to confer uporta | 
plan of defence for the colonies, against the 
threatened hostilities of the French and the 
incursions of the Savages. 

The proprietors of the different provinces 
becoming too overbearing and tyrannical, | 
drove the assemblies to refer their cause to 
the jurisdiction of the mother country, and 
Franklin was appointed by the Pennsylvania | 


| 





nation of man, of drawing from the heavens | 


} 
} 
| 
| 
jt 
| 


| 


Franklin 


measure, he 


from 
was 


‘before the departure of 


America: against this 


among the first and most ardent in proclaim- 
ing his 


During the violent 
altereations which arose upon the merits of 


opposition. 


this subjectin parliament, it was proposed by 


the party in opposition, in order to obtain 
more ample and authentic information con- 
cerning the interests and feelings of the 
that Franklin should be 
ogated publicly before the house of commons. 
The this 


published, was read 


Americans, inter- 


whole of examination, being |) 


with avidity both in 
Ainerica and England. 
In May, 1776 


Adains and Edward Rutledge, to hear certain 


, he was appointed with John 


propositions of English commissioners, who 
] 


had arrived on the coast, whose purpose was, 


to propose terms of accommodation, or 


rather ‘ offer pardon, on submission,’ to the | 
In the s 


American Congress, same year, he | 





ithe court of Versailles, on the 6th Febuary, 
(1778. Among the ambassadors of other 
| countries then residing at Paris, he supported 
the dignity of his character and station ; and 
vin his intercourse of visits with them, suffer- 
ed no neglect of any of the punctillios of 
honor and ceremony. 
| When the Russian ambassador, 
ecard being left at his door, occasioned a 
return of the supposed civility, betrayed 
much alarm at the accident. Franklin, with 
‘his usual that he 


whose 


composure, observed, 
perceived no cause of embarrasinent, * Prince 
| Bariatenski has but to erase my name out of 
ws books of visits received, and I will burn 
jhis card.’ 

| Perceiving a daily aggravation of his 
| powers of life rapidly 
declining, and as nothing now remained to 
idetain him, he made haste to set out upon 
his voyage to America, [lis extreme infirm- 
ity of health, not allowing him to endure, 
without injury, the motion of the carriage, the 
| Queen's litter and mules were sent to 
convey him upon his journey to the place of 
|embarkation. 


diseases, and the 


Ile had a prosperous voyage, 
and arrived on the 14th September, in the 
‘harbor of Philadelphia. He was now broken 
down by the pressure of 80 years. 


| The news of his arrival at Philadelphia, 
diffused every where 


a universal congratula- 
tion. It 


' 


was announced by the ringing of 
bells, by bonfires and discharge of artillery. 


|He was attended at his landing by the 


Assembly to proceed thither as advocate of | was appointed commissioner to the court of | members of Congress, of the University, and 


the province. He undertook this office with- |, 
out reluctance, embarked upon his voyage in 
June, and arrived in London in July, 1757. 
The excellent capacity which Franklin | 
discovered in this negociation, 





greatly in- 
ereased his popularity amongst his conntry- | 
men, and he was now entrusted with the | 
additional agencies of Massachusetts, Geor- | 
gia and Maryland: it also his|| 
reputation more extensively through England. | 
He was now elected, 


spread 


with special honors, a| 
member of the Royal Society, 
admitted to the highest degrees in some of | 
the Scotch and English universities. | 
In the suinmer of 1762, 
America. 
Pennsylvania voted him their thanks for his | 
meritorious services, which as a more solid || 
| 


and was} 


he returned to 
Upon his arrival, the assembly of 





testimonial of their approbation, they accom- 
panied with a compensation of 5,000 pounds ; |, 


and as his election had been continued || 
during his absence, he resumed, without || 


In 1763, || 
northern colonies, to! 


interruption, his seat in the house. 
he traveled into the 
inspect and regulate the post-offices ; per- 
forming a tour of about 1,600 miles. In 1764, | 
sailed for England 


After a year’s! 


he again 


mission. residence in London | 


he made an excursion into Holland and || and the treaty of alliance was concluded, with | importance, 


foreign embassies, 
‘his life in his 


end of October, 177 
jage, set out 


|; Was 


on the same |\continued to urge 


France. 
he had undergone in 
to spend the evening of 
native country, seeing the 
vut hesitation, this appointment ; and in the 
6, in the 71st year of his 
upon = his 
departure from America, he placed the whole | 
of his possessions in money, 


, I} 
and 4,000 pounds, in the hands of Congress, 


by which he testified his confidence in the) 


isuccess of their cause, and induced others} 


of more wealth to imitate his example. 


But notwithstanding a war with England 
French, 


there were circumstances which Franklin had 


a national passion with the 


to encounter that obstructed the immediate 


}success of his operations :—Kings are ever 


averse to patronize rebellion, however their 


present wea tage may 


‘ry 
The 


provincial troops, 


be promoted by it. 


surrender of Burgoyne’s army to the 


occasioned very joyful 
sensations in that 
period the French rulers began to listen with 
a more prone attention to his suit, which he 
with increased industry. 


The American ambassadors were recognized, 


voyage. At his) 


between 3,000 | much reason to boast of it. 





country, and from this}) 





| > ' ‘ : - 
| off 12 of the most active years of my life ; 
|, employed, 


Franklin, though he had designed, | the principal citizens, who formed into pro- 
| after the many fatigues | cessions, went out to meet him, and amidst 


their acclamations, 


was conducted to his 


} 2 . . 
dwelling. From the manner in which he 
‘importance of the emergency, accepted with-| 


bore his sufferings, and the aspect in which 
he viewed his approaching dissolutiou, we 
refer to. this 


interesting correspondence : 


* You kindly inquire after my health,’ says he, 
‘I have not 
People that will 
live a long life, and drink to the bottom of the 
(cup, must expect to meet with some of the 


ide egs. 


in a letter to his favorite niece, 


However, when I cousider how many 
diseases the human body is liable to, 
L think myself well off that I have only three 
\incurable ones 


iterrible 


the stone and old 
notwithstanding, I 


: the gout, 


age ; and these, enjoy 


many comfortable intervals, in which I forget 


all my ills, and amuse myself in reading or 


|" riiing and telling many stories, as when you 


first knew me, a young man about 50” ‘1 


have grown so old as to have buried most of 


| the friends of my youth. 
David's have 
intruded myself into the company of poster- 
lity. Yethad I gone at 


By living 12 years 
period, I 


beyoud seem to 


70, it would have eut 


, 


too, in matters of the greatest 
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On the 17th of April, 1790, in the 84th 
year of his age, he expired in the city of 
Philadelphia ; encountering this last solemn 
conflict, withthe same philosophical tranquil- 
lity and pious resignation to the will of 
heaven which had distinguished him through 
all his life. 


WIICMBBAMY 

















An Extract. 

Tuere is aclose connection between ignor- 
ance and vice ; and in such a country as our 
is fatal to freedom. 
Knowledge opens sources of pleasure which 





own, the connexion 
the ignorant can never know—the pursuit of 
it fills up every idle hour, opens to the mind 
a constant source of occupation, wakes up 
the slumbering powers, gives the secret con- 
test victory, aud unveils to our astonishment 
ideal worlds; secures us from temptation 





and sensuality, and exalts us inthe scale of| 
rational beings.—When I pass by the grog-| 
shop and hear the idle dispute and obscene! 


song—when I see the cart rolled along filled | 
with intoxicated youth, singing and shouting| 
as they go—when I discover the boat sailing! 
down the river, where you can discover the | 
influence of rum by the noise it makes—I) 
cannot help but ask, were these people taught | 
to read? Was there no social library to which | 
they could have access ? Did they ever know. 
the calm satisfaction of taking an improved, 


Or, did they, 


ever taste the luxury of improving the mind ? 


volume by a peaceful fireside ; 


You have hardly ever known a young man that 


loved his home and his book, that was vici- 
ous.—Knowledge is often the poor man’s 
wealth. It 
steal, no moth nor rust can corrupt. 


is a treasure that no thief can 
by this | 
you tura his cottage to a palace, and you give 
u treasure whichis always improving and can 
never be lost. ‘The poor man,’ says Robert 
Hall, ‘who has gained a taste for books, will, 


in all likelihood, 


when you have given the poor a habit of think- 


become thoughtful 3 and 
ing, you have conferred on them a much 
greater favor than by the giftof money, since 
you have put in their possession the principle 
of all legitimate prosperity.’ 

Wuoever has acquired a taste for reading, 
so fixed that it has settled into habit, has be- 
come in the highest sense independent of all 
other sources of amuscinent, and sufficient to 
himself. Fashion and society may set up 
their ephemeral idol, one day adinitting, and 
another excluding him according to its unset- 
tled caprices, They may throw the sunshine 
of their favor altern itely upon the rich, witty, 
learned, young, fortunate and gay, and he 
Buti 


he have learned really to love study aud to 


inay not be able to claim to be either. 


huld converse with the mighty dead ; le miy 


li cial as, it 18 hoped, will be the medi 


draw his supplies of interest and amusement, 


less fountains. 
possessor of the most magnificent apart- 
inents, in which to deposit his splendid copies, 
with their gaudy engravings, gildings, and 
To a real lover of books, a stall 
so that it may be amply furnished, isas good 
as the Vatican, and Nature offers him ber 
universal ticket 


bindings. 


of admission to the grand 
apartment of her reading room; and, seeing 
him enter satisfied, with his book in his hand, 
her composed visage will always meet him 
with a ready welcome. 





THe very vLast.—*Grandmam,’ said an 
urchin to his father’s mother, the other day, 
living somewhere in Worcester county, 
* Grandmam, the rail road is coming through 
our town.’ ‘* Is it, ‘ Siah,’ said the venerable 
dame. * Well, I hope it will come through 
by daylight, for 1 long to see one terribly.’ 


Boston Transcript. 








SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1836. 





Momentovs Concerns.—Our readers will per- 
ceive by the poetical epistle on our Jast page, that our 
fair correspondent has acted upon our advice with 
resp ct to the d sposal of her Valk nue, and as the 
answi 
little credit to ourselves, for bringing an affuir that 
seems to have been of long standing, so near to an 
amicable conclusion; and should the 
now pending end in a treaty of matrimony, our 
endeavors, in a smal! matter, might prove as benefi- 
tion of Britain 


nited States 


between France and the U on the mo- 


’ 





and behold! what should wing it 


thus far, when lo, 
lway into the loop-hole of our attic but the we'come 
news that France 


| pay 


had agreed of her own accord to 


the money, 


| tion goes for nothing—and who knows but our hum- || 


ble efforts in the service of our friends may, after al 


our self gratulations, have availed as litth—who 
knows but the lady intended from th: 


wave birth to the tho ivht, to 


fir st, ere we 
rladden the heart of he: 
! 


espairing swain according to our wise suggestion? 
{| We must acknowledge, while sitting, pen in hand 
ilone in our dimly liohte lretreat, as avineg totax oul 
poor brains to make out a paragragh, we felt rather 
crest-fallen as the idea crossed our cra) ium; but 
‘ rit ou 8, at length, w h tt thoueht. that 
1 if such shou prove to bet ‘ ve h 
ul { ! ire ni r tota n ‘ 
i rod « ! Wil 1] h I 
> it rtuyi t ey 
st if f ' 
l our | ‘ t \ | 
! t 1 
fur B li 
t f; {! owl ¢ I 
n and iwill to the parti I 
' ind can n freely offer our congratu 


ti { ri nect f nd t ( thy 


and those of the highest order, which life can |) 
furnish from his own perennial aud exhaust- |) 
Neither need he envy the} 


r seems to be altogether favorab! *, we take no} 


negociation | 


mentous question of Peace or War.—We had written | 


‘And so,’ thought we, ‘the media- || 


set all their derisions at defiance. He can |) that seems likely to attend the novel expedient of the 


|| fair Isadore to make known the state of her affections 
| to her disconsolate lover, as if we had hada hand in 
| bringing it about ourselves. 
Hvpson Lunatic Asytum.—It will be seen by 
the following extract from the Albany Argus, that 
||the proprietors of this institution have been singu- 
| larly successful in their treatment of the patients 
} under their care, and it is to be hoped that the friends 
of those afflicted with Lunacy will avail themselves 
‘of the opportunity this Asyluin affords of putting 
ithem under skillful and judicious treatment. 
‘Hupson Lunatic Asy_um.—S. & G, H. White, 
M. D. proprietors. 


From the report of the proprie- 
tors of this institution, it appears that eighty-six 
| patients have been treated during the past year, of 
whom fifty-four have been admitted and thirty-two 
were remaining January 1, 1835. 

Remaining, January 1, 1836, thirty-five patients, 
to wit: Chronic casesthirty, recent cases five, who 


are convalescing or much improved. 

Two hundred and thirty-nine have been admitted 
isince July 1, 1830, and received the benefit of this 
|institution, the reports of which show the importance 


lof removing patients who are deprived of their 


ireason early to an asylum where they may be 
restored, under proper treatment, in at least mne 
lcases out of ten. Many improvements have been 
made, and the accommodations extended, for the 


better classification of the patients at this establish- 


ment.’ 





We have on hand a few communications from old cor- 
respondents, which will shortly be published. it would 
be foreign to the plan of our paper to fill its columns wholly, 

or even forthe most part, withoriginal matter; they will 
therefore see that it cannot be always convenient to publish 
| them in the number following their reception. Weendeav- 
j,or to insert original articles as nearly as possible in the 
| 
| 


To Correspondents. 
| 








order they are received, excepting such as on account of 
their length we have not time to examine immediately, 
and those adapted particularly to the time or season, In 
which cases, the first are laid by to wait our leisure, and 
|/the last take the precedence of articles that are equally 
suitable at all seasons. 
| The poetical effusion upon Slander, by the ‘ Minstrel of 
the Swamp,’ came safe to hand, but has for some time been 
among the missing; it is now, however, found, and will 
be inserted in our next. 
‘The Devoted,’ is respectfully declined ; we presume it 
is the production of a young writer, as, besides some incon 
|| sistences in the plot, the matter is not sufficiently digested. 
|| *My first Appearance upon the Stage of Life,’ and a few 
| stanzas over the signature of W. A. J. are yet to be exam 
ined. If approved they will appear either in our next 
number, or the one succeeding it. 
| 
1} 
| 


Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last,deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 
, D. De Ruyter, N. Y. 81,00; W. J. A. Erieville, N. 
Y. 83,00; R.B. Berlin, N. Y. $2.00; P. M. Richmondville, 
N. Y. $2,00; P. M. Andover, Ms, $2,00. 


——_—_— 


I} MARRIED, 

At the Manor of Livingston, on the 18th ult. by the 

Rev. Mr. Van Wagner, Doct. Robert Clow, of Clermont, 
to Miss Margaret Stuyvesant, daughter of Peter R. Liv- 
| ingston, Esq. of the former place. 

Atthe same place, on the 13th ult. by the same, Mr. 
| Davis 8. Wright, of Durham, to Miss Elizabeth Petrie, of 
| the former place. 

At the same place, on the 2M%h alt. by the same, Mr. 
Waldorf of Kinderiiook, to Miss Hannah Nichols of Tagh- 
kane. 

On the 24to ult. by the Rev. Mr. Ayres, Mr. Henry T. 
Levi. of North-East, Dutehess Co. to Miss Clarinda C. 
Beach, of Sangerstield, Oneida County. 

At Rondout on the 10th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Cheeny, 
Mr. Peter L. Snook, to Miss Hester, daughter of Christian 
L. Hawver. 

At Raton Village, on Sunday, the 4th of Oct. last, by the 
Rey. Mr. Smitzer, Mr. John P. Neal, to Miss Mary Ann 
Stone, both of Nelson 





DIED, 


At New-York, on the 25th ult. Mary B. daughter of 


Oscar and Mary Dornin, aged 23 months, formerly of this 
ji cey 
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For the Rural Repository 
Mr. Evrror.—The following answer to a pocticaleffusion 
that appeared in a late number of the Repository, was to 


have been forwarded in time for your last number, but was || 


inadvertently mislaid and forgotten—Will you be good 
enough to insert it in your next? [t was originally written 


on a sheet of fine gilt-edged letterpaper, beneath a small, but}} 


elegant copperplate engraving, representing an oak encir- 
cled by a vine, on one of the branches of which rested a pair 
of turtledoves ; and after being folded in the most approved 


style, was sent, inclosing a plain gold ring, to the lady), 


to whom it is addressed. 
To Isadorc. 
Lady, the good old custom I admire, 
That waked again thy long neglected lyre ; 
Wildly the warm blood through cach artery flew, 
As I perused your welcome billet douz : 
My heart, loved Isadore, is ever thine— 
With joy transported is thy Valentine! 


Oh that my simple, trifling gift may find, 

With thee, dear maid, at least, acceptance kind ; 

But on thy favor I would not presume, 

Though Hope doth now my lonely pathillume: 
Through all thy coldness, Love's pure flame may shine, 
And bless, at length, thy faithful Valentine. 


Let then this ting my dearest wish explain, 
Scorn not the gift, nor deem the donor vain, 
If heart and hand he freely offer too, 

And in return would ask the same of you— 
Oh, bow with him at Hymen’s sacred shrine, 
And ever be his own, sweet Valentine ! 


As doth the turtle ever constant prove, 

So amid weal or woe, will I, ny love; 

Then do but ‘ whisper soft, “ I'll be thy bride,”’’ 
And my fond bosom shall thy blushes hide ; 

As the proud oak sustains the tender vine, 

So cherished there shall be my Valentine. 


Full oft the towering oak, by lightning cleft, 
Doth stand of all its pride and power bereft ; 
Its foliage sear, its strength and beauty gone, 
A blighted thing, men sadly look upon; 

Still to its wasted form close clings the vine— 
Thus constant mayst thou prove, my Valentine. 


But if that circling vine feel first decay, 

Its leaves, so bright and green, fade fast away, 

The sheltering oak still shields from heat and storm, 
Bending, as ’twere in love, its lordly form: 

As the firm-set oak to the trembling vine, 

So true will be, to thee, thy Valentine. 


Now, fare-thee- well, we soon, I trust, shall meet, 
And I my homage offer at thy feet; 

Then, should the syren Hope indeed prove true, 
And notin vain, to thee, thy lover sue, 

With joy we'll‘ haste the bridal wreath to tw ine,’ 
And be, for aye, each other’s Valentine. 


Kinderhook, Feb. 1836. Onvinie. 





Khe Winter King. 
BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 

O! wuart will become of thee, poor little bird ? 
The muttering storm in the distance is heard ; 
The rough winds are waking, the clouds growing black 2 
They'll soon seatter snow flakes all over thy back! 
From what sunny clime hast thou wandered aw ay? 
And what art thou doing this cold winter day ? 
‘I’m picking the gum from the old peach tree, 
The storm does not trouble me, Pee, dee, dee.’ 


But, soon there'll be ice we ighing down the light bough 
On which thou art flitting so playfully now : 

aef, though there’s a vesture we I fitted aud warm, 
Protecting the rest of thy delicate form, 





What, then, wilt thou do with thy little bare feet, 
To save them from pain, ’mid the frost and the sleet ? 
‘I can draw them right up in my feathers, you see 
To warm them, and fly away! Pee, dee, dee.’ 
But, man feels a burden of care and of grief, 
While plucking the cluster and binding the sheaf 
In summer we faint, in the winter we're chilled, 
With ever a void that is yet to be filled. 
We take from the ocean, the earth, and the air, 
Yet, all their rich gifts do not silence our care, 
‘A very small portion sufficient will be, 
If sweetened with gratitude—Pee, dee, dee.’ 
But what makes thee seem so unconcious of care? 
The brown carth is frozen, the branches are bare ; 
And how canst thou be so lighthearted and free, 
Like Liberty's form, with the spirit of glee, 
When no place is near for thy evening rest, 
No leaf for thy screen, for thy bosom no nest ? 
* Because the same hand is ashelter for ine 
That took off the summer leaves — Pee, dee, dee.’ 
I thank thee, bright monitor what thou hast taught 
Will oft be the theme of the happiest thought. 
We look at the clouds--while the bird has an eye 
To Him who reigns over them, changeless and high. 
And now, little hero, just tell me thy name, 
That Imay be sure whence my oracle came, 
* Because in all weather I'm merry and free, 
They call me the Winter King—Pee, dee, dee.’ 
— 
From the Forget-Me-Not, for 1836. 
Khe Dying Sister, 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
WHAT matters it, though Spring-time 
Upon the earth is glowing— 

What though a thousand tender flowers 


On the garden beds are blowing ? 


What matters it, thouch } leagant birds 
Amongst the leaves are singit g, 
And a myriad lives, each passing hour, 


From mother Earth are springing ? 


What matters it ?—for one bright flower 
Is pale, before them lying— 
And one dear life, one precious life, 


Is numbered with the dying ! 


Oh! Spring may come, and Spring may go— 
Flowers, sunshine, cannot cheer them ; 
This loving heart, this bright young life, 


Will be no longer near them ! 


Two lights there were within their house, 
Like angels round them mov Ing 5 


Oh, must these two be parted now, 


So lone ly and so loving ! 


No longer onthe same soft couch 
Their pleasant rest be taking— 


No longer by each other's smiles 


de greeted at their waking- 


No longer, by each other’s sick 
Over one book, be bending !— 
Take thy last look, thy last e:inbrace 

That life, that joy, isending ! 
Henceforth thou wilt be all alone ! 

What shalt thou do, poor weeper ? 
Oh human love, oh human wo! 


Is there a pang yet deeper ? 
I ; 


Can it live on without that | 





The fearles 


} IS PUBLISHED] 


—— —_____~ 
Child, cease thy murmuring— God is by, 
To unseal that mortal prison ; 


Mother, look up, for, like our Lord, 
Thy blessed one is risen ! 

Raise thy poor head, poor bruised reed ; 
Hope comes to the be liev ing ! 


Father, be strong—-be strong in faith— 
The dead—the dead are living! 
Even from outward things draw peace— 


The long nicht watch is ended ; 
The morning sun upriseth now, 





To new day glory splendid ! 


So, through the night of mortal life, 
Your angel one hath striven— 

The eternal suns shine not so bright 
As the redeemed in heaven ! 

To join the spirits of pure, 
Your chosen hath departed ! 

Be comforted !—be comforted, 


Ye bowed and broken hearted ! 





The Late Fire. 

In the Knickerbocker Magazine for January, there is a 
poctical piece on the late extensive conflagration, vastly 
superior to the occasional performances suggested by simi 
lar occurrences. The following lines, selected from the 
poem, give a general and comprehensive picture of the 


calamity, and its principal circumstances :—.Mirror. 


*O’er the city’s hum, 
There rose a cry, which, ere the morn was come, 
Swelled toa roar that struck her proudest dumb; 
From lip to lip, from street to street it flew— 
Thousands to thousands gathered, as it grew: 
Peal wakened peal, till tower and dome and spire 
Shook with the toce 


Who 


Flashed floods of light on Fear’s dilated eve. 


1. of the demon Fire! 

» beacon glow, re-si@naled from the sky, 

3 hearts, still prompt, at Terror’s call, 
To form, in Danger’s front, a breathing wall. 
Flocked to the scene. For once the subtle foe 


Defied their a 


Think not before the fiery wreck they quailed— 


rt, and mocked them with its glow, 


T'was not their courage but their means, that failed ; 


The quenching stream grew stagnant, ere its tide 


| Tothe red surge their aching hands could guide : 


And the fierce tyrant they so oft had quelled, 
Powerles to sinite, a Cc ieror the v bel ld.’ 
vee oe 








Bilamks. 
A general assortment of Lawyers and Justices’ Blanke, 
according to the revised statues, for sale by 
A. STODDARD. 


Keck & Job Printing, 


Ofalldescriptions, neatly executed, with Ink of different 
colors,on new and handsome type, atthe shortest notice 
and onthe most reasonable terms, at this office. 


WARTED 


At this Office, a Boy from 12 to 14 years of age, to 
work by the weck. 





THE RURAL REPOSITORY 
VERY OTILER SATURDAY, AT HUDSON, N.Y. BY 
Win. 8. Stoddard. 

It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index tothe volume. 

TERMS.—One Do per annum in advance, or One 


Dh and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 


froin the time of subscribing. Any person, who will remit 
Five Do free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 
ne iy person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
ine hallreceive ¢ ; copies, and one copy of the 
sinth or eleventh volumes No subscriptions received 
for kk than one yea \ll the back numbers furnished 
to new subseriber 
\il orders and Communications must be post paid, 
O receive atte 


nluiei. 





